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EDITORIAL 


THE  approach  of  the  New  Year  holds  many 
challenges  for  those  of  us  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  natural  resources,  and  man- 
agement and  wise  use  of  our  fish  and  wildlife.  In 
setting  a  course  for  1962,  it  would  be  wise  to 
glance  back  briefly  over  the  year  that  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  1961  has  been  an 
unusual  one.  An  extremely  cool  spring  signaled 
the  falling-off  of  shrimp  production,  a  condition 
that  did  not  improve  with  the  arrival  of  warm 
weather.  As  a  result,  Louisiana  shrimp  fisher- 
men experienced  one  of  the  worst  years  in  the 
history  of  this  expanded  and  valuable  state  in- 
dustry. 

The  decline  in  shrimp  production  was  wide- 
spread in  other  shrimp-producing  states.  The 
need  for  accelerated  research  is  evident.  We  are 
taking  steps  to  implement  that  vital  research. 

Louisiana's  oyster  production  was  fine,  allow- 
ing the  state  to  benefit  from  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  counter  and  raw-shop  oysters.  The 
plight  of  other  oyster-producing  states  has  served 
as  a  boon  to  Louisiana  oystermen. 

Louisiana  was  fortunate  that  Hurricane  Carla 
delivered  only  a  light  punch  to  the  southwest 
Louisiana  coast,  with  the  haymaker  giving  a 
body  blow  to  our  friends  and  neighbors  on  the 
east  Texas  coast. 

Louisiana  did  not  escape  entirely,  however.  Our 
marshland  impoundment  efforts  of  the  past  few 
years  were  damaged  in  excess  of  $200,000.  Dam- 
age repairs  are  being  made  and  rapidly  expedited. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  to  a  close  brought 
prompt  acceptance  of  the  education  program  that 
was  launched  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  slightly  over  a  year  ago. 
Commission  wildlife  lecturers  have  carried  the 
message  of  management  and  wise  usage  of  wild- 
life resources  to  both  young  and  old  alike.  Al- 
ready the  benefits  of  the  program  have  been 
evidenced.  They  will  be  increased  in  1962,  and 
the  years  ahead.  This  is  a  most  important  phase 
of  the  Commission's  operations. 

Because  pomilar  interest  of  readers  of  the 
CONSERVATIONIST  is  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
the  management  aspects  of  the  state-wide  pro- 
gram are  being  of  great  help  in  winning  support 
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at  all  levels  for  the  many-faceted   program   of 
activities  of  the  Commission. 

These  activities  by 
Commission  personnel 
are  not  solely  respon- 
sible for  excellent  hunt- 
ing of  resident  game  in 
1961.  With  some  spe- 
cies, there  are  cycles  of 
abundance  and  short- 
age. These  are  due  to 
natural  factors  over 
which  man  has  little 
control.  Management 
practices,  particularly 
with  our  deer  herds, 
have  greatly  increased 
the  size  and  number  of 
state  herds.  Deer  hunt- 
ing gives  prospects  of  being  one  of  the  finest  and 
fastest  growing  sports  in  Louisiana. 

In  appraising  waterfowling,  the  Commission 
shares  with  Louisiana  sportsmen  the  stunned 
resentment  with  which  waterfowlers  received  the 
drastic  cut  in  both  bag  and  possession  limits ;  and 
the  number  of  shooting  days.  The  Commission 
has  expressed  itself  clearly  and  firmly  in  this 
matter,  as  it  has  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
fisheries,  game,  and  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  management 
and  hunting  of  all  migratory  game  birds  will  take 
on  new  importance  in  1962.  As  a  state,  Louisiana 
has  set  the  pace  for  other  states  by  contributing 
generously  to  the  nesting  habitat  and  program  in 
Canada:  through  Ducks  Unlimited  and  in  pro- 
viding vast  sanctuary,  or  refuges,  for  a  great 
number  of  migratory  waterfowl  here.  This  has 
been  done  to  assure  future  generations  of  whole- 
some recreation  that  has  staggering  economic 
implications  also. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
holiday  period  which  has  deep  religious  begin- 
nings, coupled  with  festive  activities.  It  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  families  are  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ.  Throughout 
Christiandom,  man  looks  upon  this  season  of  the 
year  with  joy. 
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FISH 
STOCKING 

Is  That  The  Answer? 

Harry  E.  Schafer,  Jr. 


SOME  years  AGO  it  was  the  opinion  of  many 
people  that  poor  fishing  could  be  corrected 
automatically  by  stocking  fish,  and  that  all 
bodies  of  water  could  be  excellent  fishing  spots 
if  they  were  stocked  often  enough  and  heavily 
enough.  This  belief  led  to  the  construction  of 
many  fish  hatcheries  all  over  the  country.  The 
general  public  was  completely  sold  with  this  pro- 
gram. And  even  today  many  requests  are  re- 
ceived for  restocking  because  the  fishing  has 
become  poor. 

In  recent  years  research  in  fishery  biology  has 
produced  practical  methods  which  are  used  in 
managing  lakes  and  streams  and  setting  up  stock- 
ing policies.  Results  from  research  in  fish  popu- 
lation dynamics  and  water  fertility  indicated 
that  a  body  of  water  can  be  compared  to  a  piece 
of  land.  On  land  every  farmer  knows  that  ani- 
mals require  a  definite  amount  of  range  upon 
which  to  forage.  If  an  acre  will  produce  150 
pounds  of  beef,  increasing  the  number  of  cattle 
per  acre  will  not  increase  the  production;  this 
holds  true  for  fish. 

Each  body  of  water  has  its  own  basic  fertility 
and  will  produce  only  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
of  fish.  No  amount  of  stocking  will  permanently 
increase  the  total  weight  of  a  species  which  the 
body  of  water  will  produce.  Overstocking  a  spe- 
cies may  reduce  the  population  of  other  species. 
The  results  of  the  fish  population  sampling  proj- 
ect indicate  that  overstocking  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  poor  fishing. 

If  brood  stock  is  already  present  and  if  habitat 
conditions  are  suitable  for  the  species,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stock.  This  is  proved  repeatedly 
in  lakes  and  ponds  that  have  had  a  partial  fish 
kill  due  to  oxygen  deficiencies  or  other  temporary 
toxic  conditions.  As  the  fish  in  these  waters  re- 
produce, and  as  the  mortality  rate  of  the  progeny 
is  lowered,  the  poundage  of  the  species  is  shortly 
re-established  at  the  pre-kill  level. 

Rivers,  streams,  bayous,  and  backwater  lakes 
in  Louisiana  are  not  generally  stocked  for  the 


Panfish  are  prime  sport  on  either  fly  rod  or  cane 
pole.  Growth  and  reproduction  of  fresh  water  fish 
are  governed  by  the  water  area.  Over-population 
results  in  smaller  fish. 

same  reason.  If  the  habitat  is  right,  brood  fish 
will  move  into  the  area.  The  water  is  restocked 
naturally,  both  by  the  immigration  of  adults  and 
young  fish  into  the  area  and  by  the  reproduction 
of  the  fish  in  the  area. 

All  this  is  not  to  lead  you  into  thinking  that 
fish  hatcheries  are  outmoded.  This  is  not  true. 
They  are  a  vital  element  in  building  up  and  main- 
taining fish  populations,  but  the  production  must 
be  used  for  actual  needs.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  stocking  is  a  tool  used  in  fish  management 
and  that  the  hatcheries  are  a  part  of  an  overall 
plan. 

Fish  produced  in  Louisiana  fish  hatcheries  are 
used  to  stock  newly  constructed  public  lakes 
where  fish  are  not  present.  Fish  are  also  stocked 
in  newly  constructed  private  farm  ponds.  Some- 
times lakes  become  so  over-populated  with  fish 
that  are  not  desirable  to  sportsmen  or  commer- 
cial fishermen  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  rid 
the  whole  lake  of  all  fish. 

This  type  of  management,  known  as  lake  reha- 
bilitation, is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  chemicals, 
or  by  draining  the  lake.  The  final  stage  of  this 
rehabilitation  is  the  restocking  of  the  lake  with 
hatchery  fish.  Another  form  of  management  that 
utilizes  hatchery  fish  is  population  manipulation. 
In  this  procedure  a  portion  of  the  over-abundant 
species  is  removed  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  nets, 
traps  or  a  lowering  of  the  water  level  so  that 
they  become  available  to  predators.  In  order  to 
fill  the  void  that  is  produced  by  the  removal  of 
these  fish,  the  desired  species  from  the  hatchery 
are  then  stocked  at  a  heavy  rate.  Due  to  the 
availability  of  space  and  food,  a  fast  growth  rate 
for  the  species  will  result.  Reproduction  will 
make  further  stocking  unnecessary. 

Hatchery  fish  are  also  used  when  a  species  has 
been  completely  eliminated  by  pollution  or  a  nat- 
ural fish  kill.   If  a  survey  of  the  fish  population 
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Louisiana  has  three  fish 
hatcheries.  One  is  located 
at  Monroe,  another  is  at 
Forest  Hill,  and  the  third 
is  at  Lacombe.  All  three 
have  been  improved  by 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission 
to  make  their  operation 
more  efficient,  and  fish 
handling  easier  in  remov- 
ing fish  from  the  hatch- 
eries to  areas  that  need 
restocking. 


shows  that  a  desired  species  population  has  been 
completely  killed,  leaving  no  brood  for  natural 
reproduction,  hatchery  fish  are  then  stocked. 

Cold  water  fish  hatcheries  in  some  of  the 
northern  states  propagate  trout  and  raise  them 
to  legal  size.  The  trout  are  then  stocked  in  streams 


just  before  the  fishing  season  opens.  This  is 
known  as  "put  and  take"  fishing.  It  is  one  of  the 
more  expensive  types  of  fishing.  This  method  is 
not  used  in  warm  water  species,  such  as  the  bass 
and  bluegills. 

Louisiana   has   three   fish   hatcheries:    one   at 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fish  are  produced  annually   in  state  fish  hatcheries. 
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MORE   THAN   SIX   MILLION   FISH   WERE   STOCKED 
IN   LOUISIANA    WATERS   DURING    1961 


Monroe,  one  at  Forest  Hill  and  one  at  Lacombe. 
All  three  hatcheries  recently  were  improved  to 
make  their  operation  more  efficient  and  fish 
handling  easier.  This  work  consisted  of  better 
drainage  for  the  ponds,  division  of  one  large  pond 
into  several  small  ponds,  better  fish  holding  fa- 
cilities, a  general  clean  up  of  the  pond  bottoms, 
and  strengthening  the  levees.  The  final  phase  was 
sodding  the  levees  and  a  beautification  of  the 
hatchery  grounds. 

At  Monroe,  in  addition  to  the  regular  bass  and 
bluegill  propagation,  channel  catfish  and  crappie 
are  raised.  Also,  experimental  work  is  being  con- 
ducted on  the  brown  bullhead  and  the  Israeli 
Carp. 

Beechwood  hatchery  produces  bass,  bluegill, 
redear,  and  crappie.  Experimental  stocking  rates 
are  also  checked  here. 

Lacombe  hatchery  produces  bass  and  an  exotic 
fish  known  as  the  talapia  to  ascertain  if  it  can 
be  used  in  our  fisheries  program.  This  is  a  tropi- 
cal fish  that  dies  during  cold  weather,  produces 
well,  and  in  the  hatchery  ponds  shows  signs  of 
controlling  aquatic  plants.  Much  more  work  will 
have  to  be  done  before  this  fish  is  stocked  in  pub- 
lic waters. 

Last  year  the  Louisiana  fish  hatcheries  pro- 
duced over  500,000  bass,  1,700,000  bluegill,  75,000 
crappie,  and  15,000  channel  catfish.  With  the 
renovation  of  the  hatcheries  we  expect  to  more 
than  double  the  production,  which  will  amount  to 
over  4.5  million  fish.  More  research  on  stocking 
rates  can  be  accomplished  because  facilities  have 
been  modernized. 

The  fish  that  are  produced  in  the  state  hatcher- 
ies are  primarily  for  public  waters.  Because  of 
the  large  amount  of  fish  that  the  hatcheries  can 
produce,  fish  are  available  for  private  ponds  upon 
receipt  of  an  application  supplied  by  any  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  office.  However,  even 
these  fish  are  not  stocked  promiscuously.  Every 
pond  is  first  checked  by  a  fisheries  biologist  to 
determine  if  the  pond  or  lake  needs  fish.  These 
checks  are  made  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  If  the  pond  is  new  and  does  not  have  any 
kind  of  fish,  the  application  is  approved.  If  a 
population  exists  in  a  pond,  the  biologist  will 
formulate  a  management  plan,  listing  corrective 
measures  to  be  made  by  the  owner.  When  the 
recommended  changes  are  completed  and  if  stock- 
ing is  part  of  the  plan,  the  application  is  ap- 
proved. 

New  bodies  of  waters  are  stocked  in  a  definite 
sequence.  Bluegill  are  stocked  in  the  winter  as 
fingerlings,  and  bass  are  stocked  in  the  following- 
spring.  The  fingerlings  will  have  matured  and 
spawned  by  late  spring,  thereby  providing  food 
for  the  bass.  The  waters  should  not  be  fished  un- 
til the  bass  have  spawned  the  following  year.    It 


is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  not  to  stock  ponds 
under  one-half  acre  because  a  pond  this  small 
usually  does  not  support  a  good  fishing  popula- 
tion. 

A  few  people  have  erroneously  thought  that  if 
they  stocked  their  pond  heavily,  better  fishing 
would  result.  Consequently,  occasional  duplicate 
applications  for  fish  are  made  to  both  the  state 
fish  hatchery  and  the  federal  fish  hatchery.  Since 
all  the  federal  applications  are  checked  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission,  these  duplications  are 
prevented  for  the  good  of  the  owner. 

Again  it  should  be  emphasized  that  stocking  is 
just  one  of  the  many  tools  in  fish  management. 
Stocking  alone  will  not  bring  about  an  increase 
in  fish  harvest.  When  fishing  becomes  poor  in 
a  body  of  water,  there  are  often  many  complex 
factors  involved.  It  is  suggested  that  a  fishery 
biologist  be  consulted.  * 


An  angler  proudly  displays  a  large  panfish,  stocked 
in  a  body  of  water  where  there  was  abundant  food 
and  range.  Hatchery  fish  obtain  a  greater  growth 
rate  than  fish  in  waters  that  are  overpopulated. 
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Wildlife  CONSERVATION,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  is  defined  as  the  science  of  restor- 
ing, conserving-,  and  successfully  manag- 
ing our  natural  resources  including  fish  and  ani- 
mal species. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no 
wildlife  management  science,  and  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  no  need  for  its 
existence.  But  we,  our  fathers,  and  our  grand- 
fathers, in  the  relatively  short  span  of  time  have 
created  a  driving  need  for  a  widespread  and 
sustained  wildlife  conservation  movement.  To- 
day our  federal  and  state  governments  are  spend- 
ing tens  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
thousands  of  Americans  are  dedicating  their  lives 
to  the  difficult  task  of  repairing  the  damage 
which  has  been  done,  saving  what  is  left,  and 
controlling  the  forces  of  nature  and  man,  chiefly 
man,  that  are  constantly  working  towards  the 
increasing  reduction  of  our  fish  and  game. 

Our  biologists  tell  us  that  occasionally,  and 
even  periodically  in  some  cases,  natural  phenom- 
ena occur  which  are  unfavorable  to  the  reproduc- 
tion and  sustenance  of  certain  species  of  wildlife. 
They  also  tell  us  that  these  naturally  produced 
problems  are  a  relatively  minor  part  of  the  over- 
all task  of  conservation.  You  and  I  have  caused 
the  trouble,  and  you  and  I  continue  to  compound 
it. 

The  industrialist  whose  dynamic  ambition  has 
on  one  hand  served  his  fellow  men  well  and  helped 
make  our  country  great,  has  on  the  other  hand 
shown  only  too  often  a  callous  indifference  to  the 
serious  and  often  irreparable  damage  he  has  done 
to  wildlife  environment. 

In  his  relentless  drive  to  succeed  in  his  venture, 
he  often  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  natural 
resources  are  not  inexhaustible.  Industrial  ex- 
pansion and  those  men  who  have  guided  it  in  the 
past,  and  those  who  are  guiding  it  now,  must 
shoulder  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
serious  depletion  of  our  wildlife. 

The  commercial  fishermen,  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, though  acting  for  the  most  part  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  but  in  the  aggregate  a  sizable  fac- 
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tor,  have  succumbed  also  to  the  short  sighted  at- 
titude of  harvesting  the  maximum,  unwritten 
laws  not  withstanding,  while  the  harvesting  is 
good.  In  their  areas  of  operation  they  have  done 
serious  harm  to  themselves,  their  fellow  men,  and 
to  those  who  will  come  after  them. 

One  of  our  most  serious  concerns  is  directed 
to  those  who  hunt  and  fish  for  pleasure — the 
sportsmen.  It  is  the  sportsmen's  voice  most  often 
heard  rising  in  interest  over  the  state  of  our 
wildlife  resources.  It  is  sportsmen  who  clamor 
the  loudest  for  action,  action,  and  more  action — 
on  the  part  of  others — to  save  and  restore  our 
natural  heritage  in  fish  and  game. 

Selfishness,  nothing  else,  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
conservation  violations.  Selfishness  is  a  trait 
common  to  all  men.  It  springs  from  man's  im- 
perfect nature.  All  of  us  are  born  with  the  pre- 
disposition to  take  care  of  our  own  needs  first, 
which  is  nature's  way  of  assuring  the  survival  of 
the  individual.  But  if  this  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation is  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  point  of  actual 
need,  it  results  in  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  others  in  many  cases,  and  the  result  is  the 
development  of  a  selfish  attitude. 

Nature  has  also  provided  us  with  a  rational 
intellect  and  a  will,  gifts  which  are  denied  other 
forms  of  life.  These  are  the  means  given  us  to 
overcome  the  imperfections  of  human  nature. 
Properly  used,  they  enable  us  to  avoid  practicing 
such  undesirable  traits  as  selfishness. 

We  must  form  a  right  conscience  about  wildlife 
conservation.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  verbal  and 
financial  support  to  wildlife  conservation.  It  is 
far  more  important  that  we  have  the  courage  of 
our  convictions,  and  give  actual  working  coopera- 
tion to  the  organizations  and  men  who  are  work- 
ing so  hard  to  stem  the  tide  and  reverse  the  trend. 
Industry  must  be  willing  to  forego  the  easiest  way 
out  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Commercial  fish- 
ermen and  trappers  must  obey  the  laws,  as  must 
sportsmen,   without  the  necessity  of  having  an 
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With  their  beagles  out  in  front  casting  for  scent, 
these  rabbit  hunters  are  entering  an  area  where  the 
basic  mixture  of  food  and  cover  is  present  in  suf- 
ficient   quantity   to   assure   successful  hunting. 

Louisiana 
Rabbit  Hunting 


Two  kinds  of  rabbits  are  found  in  Louisiana. 
They  are  cottontails  and  swamp  rabbits, 
both  of  which  are  quite  common  through- 
out most  of  the  state. 

The  number,  and  kind  of  rabbits,  inhabiting  an 
area  depends  primarily  on  the  type  of  habitat 
present.  Most  hunters  recognize  the  fact  that 
cottontails  and  swamp  rabbits  generally  inhabit 
entirely  different  ranges.  Where  the  ranges  join 
both  species  may  be  found. 

Rabbits  rank  near  the  top  in  game  species 
when  compared  to  deer,  squirrels,  and  waterfowl. 
People  from  all  walks  of  life  hunt  rabbits.  Most 
of  them  use  beagle  hounds  to  jump  and  chase  this 
wary  animal.  Beagles  are  well  adapted  for  use 
in  the  dense  thickets,  underbrush,  and  weedy 
patches — cover  rabbits  like  best. 

Of  the  two  species,  cottontails  are  the  more 
elusive  and  difficult  to  run.  The  cottontail  is  a 
small  rabbit,  weighing  near  two  pounds  when 
fully  grown.  Because  of  its  size  a  cottontail  can 
slip  through  a  small  opening  while  being  chased. 
As  a  consequence,  the  dog  has  difficulty  follow- 
ing the  trail.    While  being  pursued  this  animal 
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In  the  bag!  This  big  Louisiana  rabbit  is  headed 
for  the  dinner  table.  Rabbits  have  more  tricks  than 
the  proverbial  magician  who  can  pull  a  rabbit  out 
of  a  hat.  Teamwork  between  dogs  and  hunters  re- 
sults in  sporty  shooting. 
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seems  to  follow  no  set  pattern  or  path.  As  soon 
as  the  rabbit  is  comfortably  ahead  of  the  dogs, 
he  pauses.  These  may  be  the  reasons  some  people 
prefer  to  hunt  cottontails. 

Generally  speaking,  the  swamp  rabbit,  when 
chased  by  hounds,  follows  either  a  straight  line 
or  a  circular  pattern.  He  eventually  returns  to 
the  vicinity  in  which  he  was  jumped.  Although 
swamp  rabbits  run  much  farther  during  a  chase 
than  cottontails,  they  are  usually  easier  to  pursue. 
An  average  adult  swamp  rabbit  weighs  about 
four  and  one-half  pounds.  His  size  makes  it 
hard  for  him  to  evade  the  beagle. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  twenty 
organized  beagle  clubs  in  Louisiana.  In  these 
clubs  there  are  over  600  members.  Many  mem- 
bers participate  not  only  in  the  various  functions, 
such  as  sanctioned  field  trials  that  are  conducted 
by  the  clubs,  but  also  in  hunting  rabbits  in  areas 
outside  the  field  trial  grounds.  Cottontails  are 
the  main  species  used  in  club  activities,  such  as 
dog  training  and  field  trials.  The  beagle  clubs 
usually  do  not  permit  the  use  of  guns  on  their 
field  trial  grounds.  All  activities  on  these  areas 
are  closely  supervised  and  controlled. 

A  hunter  shoots  at  the  kind  of  rabbit  he  sees, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  cottontail  or  a  swamp 
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rabbit,  but  more  people  in  this  state  actually 
hunt  swamp  rabbits.  Why  is  this?  Mainly  it  is 
because  they  are  large  and  provide  more  meat 
for  the  table.  They  provide  a  long  chase  for  the 
beagle,  in  most  cases.  In  the  dense  areas  where 
swampers  abound,  they  are  a  real  challenge  to 
the  dog  and  the  hunter.  Also,  swamp  rabbits  are 
more  plentiful  in  central  Louisiana  and  south- 
ward, where  rabbits  are  hunted  most. 

Where  would  you  go  to  hunt  cottontails?  The 
next  question  might  be  "Why  is  there  a  shortage 
in  some  areas  where  there  used  to  be  an  abun- 
dance of  cottontails?"  A  closer  look  may  reveal 
some  of  the  answers. 

Rabbits  will  not  be  found  if  cover  or  a  place 
to  hide  and  rest  is  absent,  even  if  the  food  supply 
is  adequate.  The  big  problem  is  food  and  cover, 
both  of  which  the  rabbit  must  have  for  his  liveli- 
hood. 

Cottontail  densities  have  been  affected  by  ad- 
vances in  farming  methods  and  pasture  tech- 
niques, but  they  are  still  found  practically  every- 
where except  in  the  deep  woods  of  big  forested 
areas.  Even  there  dogs  may  jump  one  occasion- 
ally, especially  on  abandoned  farm  sites  that  have 
grown  up  in  dense  thickets  or  second  growth 
timber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  they  are 
present  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  sufficient 
numbers  for  good  hunting.  Probably  the  two  most 
detrimental  effects  on  the  cottontails'  range  are 
mechanized  farming  that  leaves  little  or  no  cover 
in  the  field  and  improved  pasture  methods  that 
usually  provide  much  food  but  no  cover  in  which 
to  hide. 

There  is  hardly  an  area  in  Louisiana  in  which 
natural  rabbit  food  is  not  available,  but  a  big 
problem  in  many  places  is  inadequate  cover. 
Several  types  of  cover  are  needed  for  rabbits. 
These  are  (1)  nesting  cover,  (2)  resting  cover, 
and  (3)  escape  cover. 

Rabbits  thrive  best  where  considerable  "edge" 
growth  exists.  Examples  of  cottontail  preferences 
are  briar  patches,  palmetto  thickets,  dense  under- 
cover, brushpiles,  tall  grasses  and  weeds,  and 
unmowed  fencerows   and   ditchbanks. 

Various  degrees  of  different  types  management 
would  increase  rabbit  population  on  a  given  area. 
Two  types  of  management  fit  most  situations. 
One  less  intensive  than  the  other.  Along  the 
lines  of  less  intensive  management  some 
suggestions  are:  (1)  refrain  from  clearing  or 
burning  fencerows,  (2)  avoid  overgrazing,  (3) 
fence  odd  areas,  and  (4)  create  and/or  leave 
brushpiles  scattered  throughout  an  area.  Where 
more  intensive  management  might  be  desired, 
as  in  the  case  of  field  trial  grounds  used  by  the 
beagle  clubs,  seedbeds  in  the  form  of  strips  or 
plots  could  be  planted  to  afford  the  cottontail 
food  and  nesting  cover.  If  plots  were  used,  the 
size  could  vary  depending  on  specific  conditions 
on  a  particular  area,  but  in  most  cases  it  should 
not  be  less  than  one-eighth  or  more  than  one 
acre  in  size.  However,  strips  are  recommended 
and  should  be  of  a  convenient  width  usually  be- 
tween four  and  thirty  feet  wide.    Strips  should 


Louisianians  are  more  fortu- 
nate than  residents  of  other 
states— a  generous  hag  and 
possession  limit  of  eight  and 
16  rabbits  and  a  liberal  sea- 
son of  104  days  were  set  by 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 


extend  the  entire  length  of  the  managed  area. 
Between  each  planted  strip  one  of  like  size  should 
be  left  fallow.  In  these  fallow  strips  good  cover 
in  the  form  of  weeds,  briars,  and  dense  thickets 
will  develop  quickly.  Recommended  winter  food 
plantings  would  be  white  clover,  crimson  clover, 
rye  grass,  and  tender  annuals,  if  desired. 
Tender  grasses,  weeds,  and  legumes  are  top  qual- 
ity summer  foods,  too. 

Swamp  rabbits  may  be  found  in  the  large 
wooded  areas  of  Louisiana.  They  are  more 
numerous  in  the  vast  bottomland  hardwood  re- 
gions and  along  the  many  streams  that  flow 
through  the  state.  This  species  is  also  abundant 
in  the  extensive  marshlands  and  cane  belt  regions. 
The  common  names,  sivamper,  canecutter,  and 
marsh  rabbit  are  very  appropriate  because  this 
rabbit  seems  to  do  as  well,  if  not  best,  on  low  lying 
areas  that  remain  wet  almost  year-round.  Even 
in  overflow  areas  swamp  rabbit  densities  may  be 
high  when  good  hiding  places  are  available.  Lou- 
isiana marshes  provide  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  fact. 

Some  dense  ground  cover  is  a  must  for  swamp 
rabbits.  In  the  bottomland  regions,  palmettos  and 
blackberry  thickets  intermingled  with  brush  and 
weeds  provide  ideal  habitat  conditions.  Any 
openings  adjacent  to  good  cover  will  be  heavily 
utilized.  The  entanglement  of  thickets  normally 
found  on  ridges  adjacent  to  overflow  areas  or 
"flats"  is  a  classic  example  of  this  type. 

In  the  case  of  cottontails  use  of  mechanized 
equipment  has  proved  harmful.  However,  the 
increasing  use  of  mechanical  equipment  in  timber 
harvest  operations  is  beneficial  to  swamp  rabbit 
management.  Any  type  of  timber  harvest  im- 
proves the  range.  Logging  almost  immediately 
furnishes  excellent  cover  in  the  form  of  tree  tops 
and  brushheaps.  Logging  also  makes  openings. 
The  sprout  development  that  results  serves  as  an 
important  food  source  to  the  swamp  rabbit. 
Blackberry  thickets  along  with  many  other  plants 
grow  rapidly  in  these  openings  and  serve  both 
as  providers  of  food  and  cover.  Undoubtedly, 
many  hunters  have  observed  the  fast  buildup  of 
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Hunters  rest  their  dogs  and  admire  their  collective  bag  of  rabbits.  Rabbit  hunting  is  a  companionable  sport. 
At  both  a  state  and  national  level,  rabbit  hunting  ranks  high  in  popularity.  Rapid  reproduction  in  areas 
that  offer  both  food  and  cover  assure  hunters  of  long  seasons  and  fine  sport. 


a    rabbit   population    within   one    to    two   years 
after  extensive  logging  operations. 

The  vast  pipeline  systems  that  extend  through 
the  swamps  of  Louisiana  afford  excellent  rabbit 
hunting.  Almost  immediately  after  a  pipeline  is 
constructed  rabbit  populations  increase  along  the 
edges  of  the  woods  next  to  the  right-of-way. 
What  causes  this?  Basically,  there  are  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  the  tremendous  quantities  ot  young 
succulent  vegetation  that  sprouts  rapidly  in  the 
opening  and  (2)  fine  hiding  and  nesting  grounds 
created  along  the  sides  through  piling  up  of  logs, 
trees,  brush,  and  stumps.  As  a  result  the  repro- 
ductive rates  and  successful  rearing  of  young  are 
high. 

Both  species  of  rabbits  in  Louisiana  have  a 
long  breeding  season.  Some  breeding  occurs 
every  month  of  the  year,  but  the  most  heavy 
breeding  season  is  during  the  months  from  Feb- 
ruary through  September.  Since  one  adult  female 
can  bear  several  litters  during  this  period,  it  is 
apparent  that  rabbits  have  a  high  breeding  po- 
tential and  can  replenish  their  supply  at  a  rapid 


rate  where  optimum  habitat  conditions  exist. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  group  of  hunters  bag  a  party 
limit  of  rabbits  on  a  single  hunt.  Usually  the 
average  kill  per  hunter  per  hunt  is  less  than  two. 
This  evidence  indicates  no  need  to  lower  the  bag 
limit,  a  contention  held  by  some  hunters. 

Other  factors  such  as  predators  and  diseases 
affect  a  rabbit  population.  It  would  be  worth- 
while to  mention  that  when  high  rabbit  densities 
develop  on  a  given  area  predators  increase  ac- 
cordingly. Rabbits  have  many  enemies.  Some 
of  these  are  fox,  bobcat,  hawks,  owls,  wild  house- 
cats,  and  feral  dogs. 

In  summary,  both  cottontails  and  swamp  rab- 
bits are  common  throughout  Louisiana.  Habitat 
requirements  are  different  for  each  species. 
Many  factors  influence  a  rabbit  population,  but 
the  two  most  important  of  these  are  food  and 
cover  availability.  Generally  food  supplies  are 
the  lesser  of  the  two  problems.  In  management 
certain  manipulations  will  better  the  range  for 
rabbits.  Consequently,  hunting  would  be  im- 
proved. * 
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NOVEMBER  13-14  MEETING 

IN  A  unanimous  resolution  the  commission  pro- 
tested the  federal  government's  current  duck 
season  regulations.  (See  center  spread  for  de- 
tailed resolution). 

In  other  action  the  commission  authorized  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Orleans  levee  board  for  use 
of  Bohemia  Spillway  as  a  game  management  area. 

The  fish  and  game  division  is  to  survey  the 
area  and  will  report  its  findings  to  the  commis- 
sion at  a  later  meeting.  Under  a  long-range  proj- 
ect the  public  is  to  use  the  area  for  hunting  and 
fishing. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Director 
of  Highways  to  discuss  certain  phases  of  Federal- 
State  Road  plan  for  crossing  the  Russell  Sage 
Game  Management  area  and  any  possible  change 
of  plans  to  get  access  roads  through  the  area. 
Most  of  the  soil  would  be  taken  from  the  land 
there,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  it  was  thought  that 
now  would  be  the  proper  time  to  contact  the 
Highway  Department  to  work  with  them  to  get 
some  type  of  consideration. 

Director  Young  read  a  telegram  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Russell  Sage  foundation  denying 
the  request  from  the  commission  that  it  be  allowed 
to  contract  with  cattlemen  to  graze  cattle  on 
Marsh  Island  refuge. 

It  was  resolved  that  whereas  the  Chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  State  of 
Louisiana,  has  certified  to  the  commission  that 
the  contractor  has  completed  Contract  5205  (the 
commission  and  J.  T.  Richardson,  contractor  for 
the  furnishing  and  spreading  of  shell  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  East  Camp  on  the  Rockefeller  Refuge 
and  Game  Preserve  in  Cameron  parish)  and  has 
recommended  that  it  be  accepted,  that  the  com- 
mission accept  same  and  that  an  extension  of 
time  be  granted  to  the  date  of  this  acceptance. 

The  commission  resolved  that  the  request  of 
the  Sun  Oil  Company  to  get  permission  to  conduct 


a  seismographic  survey  in  the  Lake  Bistineau 
State  Game  and  Fish  Preserve  be  referred  to  the 
Lake  Bistineau  Game  and  Fish  commission  and 
the  State  Parks  Commission  before  the  commis- 
sion takes  action. 

James  N.  McConnell,  chief  of  the  Oysters,  Wa- 
ter Bottoms  and  Seafoods  division,  made  a  report 
on  commercial  fisheries.  He  stated  that  at  the 
last  meeting  two  oyster  growers,  Mr.  Eunice 
Vinet  of  Galliano  and  Mr.  August  Pitre  of  Cut 
Off  made  statements  that  the  Mississippi  boats 
were  opening  raw  oysters  in  the  field  and  that 
he  was  sorry  that  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
comments  at  that  time;  "but  that  he  had  gone 
out  on  the  boats  with  the  Enforcement  people  and 
that  they  were  unable  to  find  where  oysters  were 
being  opened  on  the  boats ;"  that  he  was  sure  Mr. 
Vinet  did  not  actually  see  them  doing  so  but  told 
the  commission  rumors  he  had  heard,  as  he  did 
not  give  the  names  of  any  of  the  boats  on  which 
oysters  were  being  opened.  He  also  said  he  had 
checked  all  the  ice  boxes  on  the  boats  and  did 
not  find  any  oysters  in  cans.  However,  he  did 
find  that  some  of  the  boats  were  violating  the 
Board  of  Health  code,  and  that  he  found  under- 
sized oysters  and  made  them  dump  them  over- 
board. He  also  found  many  out  of  state  dealers 
coming  into  Louisiana  and  buying  directly  from 
the  fishermen,  and  as  a  result  he  had  no  record 
of  the  oysters  being  taken  out.  He  said  that  some 
of  the  dealers  did  not  have  licenses  and  that  due 
to  the  tremendous  demand  for  Louisiana  oysters 
some  of  our  fishermen  became  dealers  but  had  not 
met  the  same  requirements.  Also  that  if  boats 
impounded  by  the  commission  were  refused  by 
the  sheriffs  he  would  take  them  to  Grand  Pass, 
in  order  to  protect  our  fishermen. 

He  also  stated  that  he  had  a  good  report  on 
Bay  Gardene;  that  in  a  five  day  period  35,000 
barrels  of  seed  oysters  were  taken  from  the  bed- 

(Contimied  on  page  2U) 
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Weighing  time  for  a  black  bear  killed  in  East  Car- 
roll parish  during  the  1954  season.  The  sloping 
head  may  be  noted,  which  makes  a  front  head-on 
shot  difficult.  Cotton  scales,  being  handy  are  the 
usual  tool  to  weigh  "blackie"  with. 


Black  Bear 

(Euarctos  Americanus) 

In  Louisiana 


Bear  hunters  walking  down  a  log  road  in  a  bottom- 
land hardwood  forest  area  in  East  Carroll  parish. 
Hunters  are  on  their  way  to  take  stands  in  pur- 
suit of  our  largest  big  game  animal,  the  black  bear. 
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THE  black  bear,  Euarctos  americanus,  is  in 
the  family  of  our  largest  living  carnivore. 
He  also  has  many  other  names,  "sow"  for 
the  female,  "boar"  for  the  male,  "killer",  "cute", 
vicious",  "clown",  "bruin",  "predator",  "pest", 
"nice",  "enemy",  "friend",  "blackie",  or  better  yet 
"big  game"  to  Louisianians. 

Black  bears  are  omnivorous  and  will  eat  prac- 
tically anything  that  a  pig  will  eat.  This  includes 
berries,  fruits,  seeds,  carrion,  insects,  grubs, 
roots,  nuts,  fish  and  you  name  it.  Many  a  farmer 
may  tell  you  how  they  also  like  roasting  ears  of 
corn,  and  too,  let  us  not  forget  honey. 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  black  bear  in 
our  state  and  having  them  in  huntable  popula- 
tions. Originally  this  animal  was  found  through- 
out the  wooded  sections  of  North  America,  but 
with  the  cutting  out  of  his  favorite  habitat  and 
an  expanding  human  population  "blackie"  as  we 
call  him  found  himself  being  crowded  to  more 
remote  areas. 

Well  watered  bottomland  hardwood  areas  are 
more  suited  for  this  species.  The  bear  is  a  timid 
creature  and  refuses  to  stay  in  areas  where  it 
fails  to  find  good  cover  or  concealment.  Around 
water  areas  in  our  bottomland  types  of  forest  the 
bear  finds  a  variety  of  cover  and  fruiting  species 
of  plants  as  well  as  low  forms  of  animal  life  to 
feed  upon. 

"Blackie"  is  the  commonest  and  most  widely 
distributed  of  our  bears,  he  is  also  the  smallest 
weighing  from  200  to  400  pounds.  Including  his 
head  and  body  he  will  range  from  five  to  six  feet 
in  length  and  two  to  three  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulders. 

Joe  L.  Herring 
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We  refer  to  him  as  the  black  bear  but  his 
color  will  vary  from  black  to  nearly  white.  In 
the  east  and  in  our  section  of  the  United  States 
he  is  black  in  color,  in  the  West  this  color  var- 
ies from  black  to  cinnamon. 

In  British  Columbia  the  same  bear  is  nearly 
white  and  it  is  claimed  by  biologists  that  the 
"Glacier"  or  "Blue"  bear  found  near  Yakutat 
Bay,  Alaska,  is  probably  a  color  phase  of  the 
same  bear  Euarctos  americanus  as  found  in  Lou- 
isiana. Blackie  usually  has  two  distinguishing 
marks,  a  brown  face  and  a  small  V-shaped  patch 
of  white  on  the  breast  or  brisket. 

Besides  the  clearing  or  cutting  of  timber  and 
the  growing  human  population  to  restrict  "Black- 
ie's"  range  his  populations  are  slow  to  grow  be- 
cause of  his  breeding  characteristics.  Black  bears 
breed  at  approximately  3^o  years  of  age,  gesta- 
tion period  is  approximately  210  days  so  a  sow 
(female  bear)  will  have  her  first  litter  of  cubs 
at  about  four  years  of  age.  She  then  breeds  only 
every  second  year.  Cubs  are  small  at  birth,  weigh- 
ing less  than  a  pound,  so  during  the  gestation 
period  there  has  been  little  drain  on  the  mother's 
vitality.  Mating  takes  place  around  July  and  cubs 
are  born  around  January. 

Adult  boar  Black  bears  have   nothing  to   do 
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with  their  offspring.  Their  association  with  the 
family  or  female  is  limited  to  reproduction,  at 
which  time  the  boar  (male  bear)  leaves  and 
keeps  company  alone. 

The  number  of  cubs  in  a  litter  varies  from  one 
to  five,  five  being  an  exception,  average  litter  is 
usually  two.  Thus  the  average  yearly  litter  per 
female  is  one  cub.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
slow  reproductive  capacity  and  destruction  of 
habitat  the  bear  seems  to  be  a  master  in  avoid- 
ing man  for  his  population  to  increase. 

For  homes  bears  use  hollow  logs,  caves,  thickets 
or  hollow  trees.  One  of  the  favorite  homes  of  bears 
in  Louisiana  is  hollow  trees  usually  the  cypress. 
Dens  may  be  close  to  the  ground  or  60  feet  above. 
Bears  having  sharp  claws  and  the  old  "bear  hug" 
are  very  good  tree  climbers. 

Blackie's  defenses  are  his  sharp  senses  of  hear- 
ing and  smell.  The  ears  are  relatively  small  and 
rounded  but  are  well  developed  for  hearing.  Since 
bears  feed  on  the  ground,  root  around  for  grubs, 
their  eyesight  is  very  poor.  When  hunting  bear, 
if  the  wind  should  be  in  your  favor  Blackie  may 
feed  right  up  to  your  stand  if  you  are  quiet. 

Black  bears  are  found  in  two  areas  of  Loui- 
siana. One  area  being  in  Madison,  East  Carroll 
and  West  Carroll  parishes;  the  second  area  be- 
ing in  the  lower  Atchafalaya  rives  section  of  St. 
Mary  Parish. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  since  1954,  Louisi- 
ana will  have  a  bear  season  for  hunting.  The 
Season  this  year  will  be  December  26  to  Decem- 
ber 30,  1961,  inclusive,  for  East  Carroll  and 
Madison  Parishes  lying  east  of  Bayou  Macon 
from  the  Arkansas  line  to  U.  S.  Highway  80  and 
north  of  U.  S.  Highway  80  from  Bayou  Macon 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  Bag  limit  one  per  sea- 
son and  the  killing  of  cub  bears  is  prohibited. 

Sportsmen  may  hunt  bears  with  dogs  or  by 
still  hunting.  Bears  are  usually  hunted  in  Louisi- 
ana in  conjunction  with  the  hunting  of  other 
species  of  game,  namely  deer.  Because  of  his  wan- 
derings he  is  a  very  good  animal  to  still  hunt. 
Bears  like  trails  either  man-made,  or  those  made 
by  stock  or  other  game  animals.  Such  trails  often 
assist  the  still  hunter. 

When  bears  are  pursued  by  dogs,  they  are  cap- 
able of  crossing  the  roughest  terrain  but  may 
follow  a  trail  unless  the  dogs  are  in  very  hot 
pursuit.   Strength   is  another   advantage   of  our 


Good  bear  range  is  found  in 
the  corners  of  East  Carroll, 
West  Carroll  and  Madison  Par- 
ishes, where  they  join.  Bears 
prefer  well  watered  forested 
areas  of  the  bottomland  hard- 
wood type.  Stump  in  the  fore- 
ground has  been  clawed  by  a 
bear  seeking  grubs  and  insects. 


bears,  so  should  the  chase  get  too  hot  Blackie  is 
capable  of  putting  up  an  excellent  battle.  Good 
signs  to  look  for  when  hunting  bears  are  turned 
over  logs,  and  stumps  that  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
while  looking  for  grubs  and  insects,  and  tracks. 
Boars  when  marking  their  home  range  have  a 
tendency  to  stand  on  their  hind  feet  and  claw 
mark  trees  with  their  fore  feet. 

Wallows  similar  to  those  of  deer  may  be  found 
in  bear  country.  Apparently  wallows  are  for 
pleasure  or  a  luxury  item  rather  than  being  an 
essential  part  of  the  environment  or  habit. 

Due  to  the  long  and  occasionally  shaggy  hair 
that  Blackie  may  have  during  the  hunting  season 
a  target  or  heart  shot  is  hard  to  come  by.  Occa- 
sionally the  hunter  shoots  too  low  to  penetrate 
the  heart.  Probably  the  best  code  to  remember  is 
shoot  about  one  third  of  the  way  up  from  his 
chest  close  to  the  elbow  or  two  thirds  the  way 
clown  from  his  shoulders.  Head  or  brain  shots  are 
very  hard  due  to  the  slope  of  Blackie's  head. 

Bears  sometimes  stand  erect  to  get  a  view  or 
to  reach  for  food.  In  observing  the  tracks  left 
by  the  hind  feet  you  will  note  that  they  look  very 
much  like  a  barefoot  boy.  The  soles  of  the  feet 
have  no  hair. 

Cub  bears  are  like  people  during  adolescence. 
They  are  playful,  curious,  awkward  and  have  not 
learned  to  fear  man.  Due  to  his  irresponsibilities 
of  life  during  adolescence  cubs  are  protected  by 
Louisiana  law. 

Bears  come  under  the  heading  of  big  game  so 
you  will  need  your  big  game  license  for  the  taking 
of  this  species.  Purchase  of  the  big  game  license 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  one  bear.  Bear  tags 
will  be  available  at  all  outlets  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase of  the  big  game  license  or  they  may  be 
obtained  at  a  later  date  upon  request. 

The  procedure  to  follow  for  use  of  the  bear  tag 
is  the  same  as  for  deer  or  turkey.  Upon  killing 
a  bear,  the  bear  tag  must  be  detached  from  the 
bear  and  turkey  tag  pack  and  attached  securely 
to  the  carcass. 

At  the  end  of  the  turkey  season  in  April,  1962, 
each  person  to  whom  the  bear  and  turkey  tag 
has  been  issued  must  fill  out  the  bear  and  turkey 
report  card  and  mail  it  to  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  regardless  of 
whether  a  bear  or  turkey  was  killed  or  not.     * 
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Duck    Hunting    Regulations 
Not    Fair   To    State    Hunters 


The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission at  its  regular  November  meeting- 
adopted  a  protest  resolution  directed  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  regarding 
the  season  and  bag  limit  set  on  ducks  in  Loui- 
siana. 

The  commission  pointed  out  that  duck  inven- 
tories made  by  waterfowl  biologists  show  that  the 
state's  duck  population  is  large  and  even  greater 


than  the  past  ten  year  average.  The  state  duck 
count  is  at  nearly  four  million  with  more  water- 
fowl pouring  into  the  marshes  every  day. 

"Because  the  adjoining  flyways,  and  particu- 
larly the  Pacific,  were  given  a  much  longer  season 
and  more  ducks  in  the  bag  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  ducks  that  winter  in  the  Atlantic 
fly  way,  cross  the  Mississippi  fly  way.  and  that 
many  of  the  ducks  wintering  in  the  Mississippi 
flyway  migrate  down  through  the  Central  flyway. 
the  commission  feels  the  Louisiana  duck  hunter 
has  been  discriminated  against,"  said  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution,  in  full,  follows: 

WHEREAS,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 


Aerial  Photo   by  McFadden  Duffy 


terior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  sole  authority  in  the 
establishment  of  hunting  regulations  on  migra- 
tory waterfowl  and; 

WHEREAS  this  Agency  granted  the  State  of 
Louisiana  a  19  V2  day  duck  season  with  a  3  duck 
bag,  which  is  the  most  restricted  and  unwarranted 
set  of  hunting  regulations  issued  to  Louisiana  in 
history  and ; 

WHEREAS  the  need  for  these  most  restrictive 
regulations  was  reportedly  based  on  a  shortage  of 
ducks  resulting  from  poor  nesting  conditions  on 
the  breeding  grounds  and; 

WHEREAS  Statewide  serial  inventories  con- 
ducted twice  monthly  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 


and  Fisheries  Commission  thus  far  this  winter 
have  shown  that  Louisiana  contains  a  large  popu- 
lation of  ducks  exceeding  the  10  year  average  and ; 

WHEREAS  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice also  chose  to  include  nuisance  regulations  such 
as  beginning  the  opening  day  of  shooting  at  noon 
and  each  following  morning  shooting  at  sunrise 
instead  of  30  minutes  before  as  has  been  per- 
mitted in  the  past,  all  of  which  serves  no  useful 
purpose,  but  does  detract  from  the  sport  of 
waterfowl  hunting  and ; 

WHEREAS  the  State  of  Louisiana  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  breeding  grounds,  through 
Ducks  Unlimited,  the  only  organization  from  the 
United  States  actually  engaged  in  preserving 
nesting  areas  and  pothole  type  waterfowl  habitat 
in  Canada  and ; 

WHEREAS  the  State  of  Louisiana  also  contrib- 
utes heavily  to  the  future  maintenance  of  the 
continental  waterfowl  population  by  managing 
326,000  acres  of  marshlands  specifically  for  ducks 
and  geese;  assists  in  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  taking  of  waterfowl;  con- 
tinuously works  for  the  preservation  of  wetlands 
in  the  State;  conducts  research  programs;  and 
promotes  marshland  management  programs  on 
the  part  of  private  landowners  all  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  hunting  seasons  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and; 

WHEREAS  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  considers  that  the  regulations 
as  established  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  completely  unjust  and  unfair  to  the  waterfowl 
hunters  in  Louisiana  and; 

WHEREAS  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way  States  were  discriminated  against  in  that 
the  other  three  (3)  flyways,  particularly  the 
Pacific,  received  much  greater  hunting  opportuni- 
ties and  more  liberal  bags; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion strongly  protests  this  action  and; 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Stewart  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Briggs,  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Janzen, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  Louisiana's  Congressional  Delegation, 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration and  Ducks  Unlimited.  * 
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This  54-acre  man  made  lake  will  furnish  many  enjoyable    hours    of   wholesome    outdoor    recreation    to   the 
people  of  Louisiana. 

T.  L  James  Company 
Builds  Public  Lake 


Louisiana  will  have  its  newest  man  made  lake 
in  the  near  future,  according  to  W.  B.  "Bill" 
Evans,  district  forester  for  the  Central  Lou- 
isiana Forestry  Division  of  the  T.  L.  James  Com- 
pany, who  is  building  the  lake  as  a  public  re- 
creational project  near  Flatwoods  in  the  north- 
west part  of   Rapides   Parish. 

"Local  people  have  been  keeping  a  watch  on 
this  project  for  the  two  years  it  has  been  under 
construction  and  it  is  about  95  per  cent  complete. 
Within  two  or  three  months  the  lake  will  be 
opened  for  fishing,  swimming,  boating  and  pic- 
nicking." Evans  says. 

The  lake,  which  covers  fifty-four  acres,  will 
be  named  the  T.  L.  James  Lake  and  will  have  a 
maximum  depth  of  thirteen  feet. 

"A  project  of  this  type  cannot  be  completed 
overnight  and  much  time  and  planning  have  gone 
into  selecting  the  best  site  for  the  lake  which 
is  located  on  92,000  acres  of  land  acquired  by  the 


James  company  on  a  long  term  lease."  Evans 
said. 

The  land  is  to  be  re-seeded  in  pine  trees.  At 
present  there  are  few  fishing  and  recreational 
places  in  this  area  so  it  was  decided  to  construct 
a  lake  for  public  use.  The  reforestation  of  the 
lands  and  the  construction  of  the  lake  brings 
about  multiple  use  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, Evans  says. 

In  the  fall  of  1958  Evans,  with  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral technicians,  began  looking  for  a  site  for  the 
lake  on  the  property.  Primarily  the  lake  needed 
to  be  accessible  from  a  main  road  and  after 
several  locations  were  taken  into  consideration 
it  was  decided  to  build  it  near  Flatwoods  easily 
reached  by  state  routes  1  and  8,  so  as  it  could  be 
used  by  people  of  the  nearby  area  primarily  for 
fishing,  boating  and  swimming. 

With  these  decisions  made,  the  ball  was  be- 
ginning to  roll  towards  making  the  lake  a  reality. 
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During  the  winter  of  1958-59  soil  investigations 
and  yardage  estimates  were  made. 

By  the  fall  of  1959,  the  project  was  ready  for 
the  dirt  movers.  T.  L.  James  and  company  used 
their  own  equipment  to  build  a  dam  which  was 
completed  in  1960.  Dirt  was  moved  around  the 
edges  of  the  lake  in  order  to  provide  a  minimum 
water  depth  of  two  feet,  which  is  very  desirable 
for  fishing. 

Personnel  of  the  James  Company  have  fenced 
the  pond  area  so  the  beautification  projects  can 
be  carried  out  better.  Access  roads  have  been 
constructed  and  trees  set  out.  They  are  developing 
an  area  for  swimming  and  one  for  boat  launch- 
ing. These  should  be  completed  soon.  Good  picnic 
sites  will  be  available,  Evans  says. 

There  was  enough  water  in  the  lake  to  allow 
stocking  with  bream  in  the  fall  of  1959.  Bass 
were  added  in  the  spring  of  1960.  By  the  end  of 
1960  the  lake  was  full.  The  lake  has  been  checked 
periodically  over  the  past  few  months  to  deter- 
mine when  it  should  be  opened  for  fishing.  The 
bream  and  bass  need  to  spawn  before  the  lake 
is  opened. 

"This  is  a  project  that  our  personnel,  from 
standpoints  of  planning,  construction,  can  well 
be  proud  of,"  Evans  says.  * 


View  from  behind  dam  showing  automatic  "draw- 
down pipe."  Pipe  is  made  of  16"  steel  and  top  of 
pipe  is  one  foot  below  the  vegetated  spillway.  Ex- 
cess rain  water  from  rains  discharges  through  pipe. 
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Above  is  seen  part  of  the  dam  completed  as   first 
project   in   constructing  the   lake. 


Woodcock   Wings 
Needed 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
currently  engaged  in  research  to  find  out 
more  about  woodcock.  Recent  widescale  ap- 
plication of  chemical  pesticides  in  much  of 
the  principal  breeding  and  wintering  areas 
has  created  a  more  urgent  need  for  informa- 
tion on  annual  productivity  of  these  birds. 

The  percent  of  young  birds  in  the  fall 
population  is  used  as  a  measure  of  produc- 
tivity. Research  personnel  of  the  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center  at  Laurel,  Mary- 
land have  only  recently  developed  a  rapid 
technique  for  distinguishing  adult  woodcock 
from  young-of-the-year.  To  make  this  age 
determination  an  examination  of  the  whole 
wing  is  necessary.  Louisiana  woodcock 
hunters  are  urged  to  cooperate  by  saving 
one  complete  wing  from  each  woodcock  they 
bag.  The  service  furnishes  postage  paid 
mailing  envelopes  and  will  also  provide  a 
progress  report  on  the  first  two  years  of 
the  study  conducted  in  states  to  the  north 
of  us.  Envelopes  and  progress  reports  are 
available  at  all  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisher- 
ies Commission  district  offices  or  can  be 
obtained  from  any  U.  S.  Game  Management 
Agent. 

Hunters  with  experience  saving  quail 
wings  for  age  studies  should  note  that  while 
only  the  last  joint  of  a  quail  wing  is  needed 
to  correctly  determine  the  bird's  age  the 
whole  wing  of  woodcock  is  required.  * 
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UNWANTED 

DEER 

HUNTERS 

Elizabeth  Etheridge* 

FOUR  years  AGO  wildlife  conservation  author- 
ities of  11  Southeastern  states  joined  forces 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
seek  out  an  unwanted  "deer  slayer." 

They  wanted  to  know  what  caused  periodic  "die- 
offs"  in  the  region's  white-tailed  deer  herds — 
die-offs  which  sometimes  claimed  so  many  ani- 
mals that  hunting  was  poor  for  years  to  come  if 
not  absolutely  prohibited  because  of  the  shortage 
of  animals. 

The  agency  the  states  set  up  to  investigate 
these  baffling  die-offs  was  the  Southeastern  Co- 
operative Deer  Disease  Study.  This  regional  or- 
ganization is  sponsored  by  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia, with  headquarters  at  the  University  of 
Georgia's  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  search  began ;  clues  were  collected  and  fit- 
ted together;  and  now  answers  are  beginning  to 
emerge. 

Officials  at  the  Study — which  now  substitutes 
"Wildlife"  for  "Deer"  in  its  title  because  its  ac- 
tivities have  been  greatly  broadened —  are  careful 
to  say  "beginning  to  emerge,"  for  there  may  be 
new  evidence  to  turn  up  later,  but  at  least  they 
feel  that  they  are  on  the  right  track. 

It  appears  that  there  is  not  just  a  single  killer, 
but  many.  They  are  parasites,  the  major  offenders 
being  round  worms,  tape  worms,  flukes,  bot  flies, 
and  lice  which  with  a  host  of  other  organisms 
work  their  way  into  an  animal  until  it  sickens 
and  dies. 

In  all  the  deer  die-offs  in  recent  years  in  the 
Southeast,  significant  numbers  of  both  internal 
and  external  parasites  have  been  found.  They 
gain  their  best  foothold  in  deer  when  the  deer 
themselves  become  so  numerous  that  the  area 
they  occupy  is  inadequate  to  supply  their  needs. 
When  the  natural  browse  and  mast  crops,  or 
acorns,  are  gone  and  deer  get  hungry,  the  para- 
sites have  a  good  opportunity  to  move  in  and  take 
over.  They  seldom  miss  the  chance. 

The  staff  of  the  Southeastern  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Disease  Study  has  been  looking  for  these  deer 
killers  all  over  the  Southeast  from  the  bayous  of 
Louisiana  to  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  They  call  them  "a  new  kind  of  deer  hunter," 
which  abide  by  no  laws,  recognize  no  seasons,  and 


'Miss  Elizabeth  Etheridge  is  a 
Methodist  minister.  She  received 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Afte 
in   Atlanta  following   graduation, 
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uate  stud,,  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
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are  governed  only  by  their  voracious  appetites. 

To  date  12  different  kinds  of  potential  deer 
killing  parasites  have  been  found  in  the  South- 
east. They  are  brain  worms,  gullet  worms,  stom- 
ach worms,  nodular  worms,  whip  worms,  lung 
worms,  tape  worms,  liver  flukes,  rumen  flukes, 
nasal  bots,  biting  lice,  and  ticks. 

All  can  be  deadly.  In  the  first  place  para- 
site infection  results  in  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
deer's  body  weight  and  antler  size.  In  the  second, 
they  take  a  heavy  toll  on  the  vitality  and  repro- 
ductive potentialities  of  these  animals.  Finally, 
they  take  the  animal  itself.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hayes, 
Director  of  the  Study,  estimates  that  within  the 
past  year  stomach  worms  and  lung  worms  alone 
have  harvested  more  deer  in  certain  areas  than 
all  the  hunters  put  together. 

In  the  Southeast  last  year  there  were  three  sig- 
nificant instances  of  deer  mortality  in  isolated 
areas  of  Maryland,  Mississippi,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. In  each  case  the  mortality  appeared  to  be 
intricately  associated  with  heavy  parasitic  infec- 
tions, and  on  each  occasion  there  were  more  deer 
in  the  area  than  there  was  natural  food  available 
for  them  to  eat. 

In  Maryland,  for  instance,  the  deer  died  as  a 
result  of  the  combined  effects  of  starvation,  stom- 
ach worms,  biting  lice  and  a  bitter  cold  winter. 
The  deaths  were  concentrated  among  young  deer 
which  could  not  compete  for  the  remaining  food, 
deer  crippled  by  automobiles,  and  those  animals 
weakened  by  nature.  A  long  siege  of  deep  snow 
triggered  the  die-off. 

All  of  the  animals  which  died  in  the  Maryland 
area  were  extremely  emaciated  and  a  marked 
absence  of  abdominal  and  kidney  fat  was  evident. 
Very  significant  differences  were  shown  by  a 
contrast  of  the  bone  marrows  of  these  animals 
with  those  of  the  healthy  animals  that  were  taken 
for  comparative  studies.  The  lipid  content  from 
the  bone  marrow  of  the  animals  that  died  varied 
from  2.5  to  11.3%,  whereas  those  of  the  healthy 
animals  ranged  from  39  to  83  % .  According  to 
confirmed  accounts  from  earlier  workers,  a  bone- 
marrow-lipid-content  of  less  than  10*^  affords 
substantial  evidence  of  malnutrition  and  subse- 
quent starvation.  Comparative  studies  also 
strongly  suggested  that  stomach  worms  and  enor- 
mous numbers  of  biting  lice  contributed  greatly 
to  the  mortality  rate. 

During  December,  1960,  on  a  private  hunting 
club  in  the  delta  region  of  Mississippi,  a  five-and- 
a-half  year  old  doe  was  found  in  an  extremely 
weakened  condition.  Because  of  obvious  signs  of 
illness,  this  animal  was  killed  and  a  careful 
necropsy  was  performed.  A  large  number  of  adult 
lung  worms  were  found  in  the  air  passages  and 
a  diagnosis  of  verminous  pneumonia  was  later 
confirmed  in  the  central  laboratory.  The  lung 
tissues  were  riddled  by  the  larval  forms  of  this 
parasitic  species.  A  few  months  later,  approxi- 
mately 30  dead  fawns  were  found  in  the  immedi- 
ate area. 

Several  weeks  after  this  mortality,  an  investi- 
gation was  conducted  to  determine  the  possible 
cause  of  deaths.  Heavy  stomach  worm  infections 
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A  rather  grim  scene  taken 
during  the  previous  win- 
ter. This  was  typical  of 
what  occurred  on  an  area 
of  high  deer  concentration 
within  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. From  left  to  right — 
Field  Biologist  Charles  M. 
Marshall  and  Project  Di- 
rector Frank  A.  Hayes  ob- 
serve a  small  segment  of 
deer  that  had  died  from 
a  combination  of  malnu- 
trition, starvation,  and 
parasitism. 


were  found  in  three  subjects  that  were  examined, 
and  in  all  animals  collected,  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  were  greatly  thickened  and  there  was 
marked  inflammation.  It  later  appeared  that  both 
lung  worms  and  stomach  worms  had  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  deer  deaths. 

In  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  this  year, 
73  dead  deer  were  found  in  three  lonely  and  iso- 
lated coves  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 
Although  an  investigation  was  inadvertently  de- 
layed until  six  weeks  after  the  peak  of  mortality, 
nine  representative  deer  specimens  were  pro- 
cured and  the  lungs  of  each  were  found  to  be  torn 
apart  by  the  larval  forms  of  lung  worms.  This 
was  considered  evidence  enough  to  hypothesize 
that  these  parasites  had  contributed  heavily  to  the 
mortality.  Stomach  worms  were  also  found  with 
as  many  as  6000  being  collected  from  a  single 
deer. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  there  was  a 
definite  correlation  between  the  number  of  stom- 
ach worms  found  and  the  bone-marrow-fat-con- 
tent of  each  deer :  the  more  stomach  worms  pres- 
ent, the  lower  the  percentage  of  bone  marrow 
fat. 

Members  of  the  Wildlife  Disease  Study  staff 
were  on  hand  to  investigate  each  of  these  in- 
stances of  deer  mortality.  They  collected  animals 
that  had  died  and  made  complete  or  partial  ne- 
cropsies of  each.  All  gross  lesions  were  recorded, 
and  tissues  from  many  organs  were  perserved 
for  microscopic  examination  at  the  Central  Lab- 
oratory. 

They  also  looked  for  systemic  fungi  infections, 
attempted  isolations  of  infectious  bacterial  and 
viral  organisms,  and  searched  out  toxic  substances 
in  either  the  stomach  contents  or  animal  tissues. 
Many  parasites  were  also  collected  from  each 
animal  and  these  were  later  identified. 

From  these  methodical  and  rather  extensive 
studies,  only  the  parasites  could  be  singled  out 
as  the  cause  of  the  three  consecutive  white-tailed 
deer  die-offs.  The  significance  of  these  guileful 
and  insidious  creatures  was  apparent:  they  are 


the  "unwanted  hunters"  in  the  Southeast,  hunters 
which  are  sure  to  play  a  significant  role  in  game 
management  practices  in  the  future. 

Before  the  Georgia  veterinarians  and  biologists 
began  their  study  of  deer  diseases  in  1957,  very 
little  was  known  about  deer  parasites  in  this 
region.  There  are  still  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions. Where  do  the  parasites  come  from?  How 
are  they  carried?  How  do  they  get  into  deer? 
What  can  they  mean  for  deer  hunters  in  this 
region?  The  answers  lie  in  intensive  research. 

Such  research  is  expensive,  too  expensive  for 
one  state  to  carry  on  alone.  That's  why  11  South- 
eastern states  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  joined  forces  to  support  a  regional  pro- 
gram. The  staff  of  the  Study  now  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  director,  a  full  time  Field  Veteri- 
narian, Dr.  Theodore  R.  Ridgeway;  Field  Bi- 
ologist, Charles  M.  Marshall;  Biological  Aide, 
James  F.  Smith;  Medical  Technician,  Gloria  J. 
Dills;  and  Business  Manager,  Lounette  Whelchel. 
George  R.  McCahan  and  Annie  K.  Prestwood  are 
also  employed  as  part-time  senior  veterinary 
student  research  assistants. 

These  specialists  are  ready  to  go  anywhere  in 
the  11  state  region  at  any  time  to  investigate 
mysterious  wild  animal  deaths.  They  have  al- 
ready located  a  primary  killer  in  the  parasites, 
and  they  think  they  know  why  these  killers  have 
gained  such  a  strangle  hold  in  some  areas. 

They  say  it's  overpopulation. 

The  theory,  of  course,  must  have  a  proof  so 
the  study  is  now  conducting  a  region-wide  para- 
site survey.  They  are  collecting  and  thoroughly 
examining  ten  deer  taken  at  random  from  poten- 
tially critical  areas  within  each  participating 
state.  State  biologists  set  up  the  field  laboratories 
and  general  facilities.  They  make  the  tables,  get 
running  water  and  electrical  current,  and  collect 
specimens.  Water  can  often  be  pumped  in  from  a 
nearby  river,  but  power  sometimes  has  to  be 
supplied  from  long  distances.  They  also  furnish 
coffee  for  the  study  team,  for  the  research  work 
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goes  on  far  into  the  night  and  sleep  is  a  luxury 
they  can  seldom  afford. 

The  state  biologists  also  participate  in  all 
phases  of  work  conducted  in  these  crude  but  ef- 
ficient wilderness  laboratories  and  exchange 
ideas  with  the  representatives  from  other  states 
who  are  often  present. 

When  deer  are  brought  to  these  stations  they 
are  aged,  weighed  and  examined  for  external 
parasites.  Then,  after  the  hides  have  been  re- 
moved, they  are  placed  on  a  necropsy  table  and 
meticulously  dissected.  Careful  records  of  gross 
lesions  are  made  and  all  suspicious  tissues  are 
preserved  for  later  histopathologic  examinations. 
The  contents  of  the  entire  intestinal  tracts  are 
"fixed"  and  the  parasites  kept  for  future  identi- 
fications. Both  femurs  are  removed  and  frozen 
for  fat  analysis  studies. 

So  far  worms  have  been  found  in  the  nasal 
passages,  brains,  pharynxes,  gullets,  lungs,  livers, 
stomachs,  small  and  large  intestines  and  the  ab- 
dominal cavities.  In  some  localities  various  species 
of  lice  and  ticks  are  also  quite  common. 

Complete  surveys  have  already  been  conducted 
in  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  in  localities  where 
heavy  deer  concentrations  existed.  Similar  sur- 
veys will  be  made  in  the  nine  remaining  states. 

Overpopulation  continues  to  crop  up  as  the  real 
cause  of  trouble. 

Every  incidence  of  deer  die-offs  last  winter 
occurred  in  greatly  overpopulated  herds.  Some- 
times there  were  twice  as  many  animals  in  an 
area  as  the  range  could  possibly  accommodate. 
The  food  supplies  got  low ;  sometimes  the  weather 
became  severe;  animals  grew  weak;  and  the  full 
fury  of  parasitism  moved  in. 

The  Southeast's  wildlife  veterinarians  and  bi- 
ologists say  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  alleviate 


the  overcrowded  conditions  that  now  exist  in 
many  deer  herds. 

The  light  mortality  noted  in  recent  years  should 
be  interpreted  as  a  precursor  of  a  "major  die- 
off"  within  a  few  years  to  come.  The  time  of 
such  a  die-off  will  be  governed  by  several  factors : 

1,  when  deer  populations  within  a  certain  area 
exceed  the  range  carrying  capacity  of  that  area; 

2,  when  adequate  numbers  of  worm  and  insect 
parasites  enter  the  picture ;  3,  when  animals 
become  starved,  stunted  and  weakened  until  their 
body  resistance  is  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  4,  when 
environmental  conditions  such  as  an  extended 
winter  complicate  an  already  difficult  situation. 

In  short,  overpopulation  among  deer  results  in 
malnutrition ;  partial  starvation  is  the  forerunner 
of  parasitism;  and  the  worms  and  their  associ- 
ates then  move  in  and  make  a  major  set-back 
in  the  number  of  white-tailed  deer  available  for 
the  hunting  public. 

The  logical  solution  to  the  problem  of  parasit- 
ism in  white-tailed  deer,  the  Wildlife  Disease 
Study  experts  say,  is  the  reduction  of  deer  popu- 
lations to  comply  with  the  specific  range  carrying 
capacities.  This  should  be  done  through  legal 
deer  harvests.  In  many  overstocked  areas,  it  is 
becoming  imperative  that  hunters  take  more 
animals,  and  this  must  include  does,  before  the 
number  of  animals  ever  can  be  retained  at  a 
safe  level. 

"If  this  is  not  accomplished  by  sportsmen,  the 
parasites  and  their  accomplices  will  do  so  with- 
out invitation  or  hesitation,"  Dr.  Hayes  says. 
"A  few  parasites  do  not  exert  harmful  effects  on 
either  the  animal's  health  or  its  venison,  but  when 
they  are  present  in  great  numbers,  they  become 
the  unwanted  hunters."  * 


Whipworms  attached  to 
the  lower  digestive  tract 
of  a  deer  collected  in  Ala- 
bama. Over  a  hundred  of 
these  parasites  have  been 
found  in  a  single  animal, 
but  in  general  they  are 
relatively  rare. 
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OPOSSUM       Didelphis  virginiana  pigra 


The  opossum  is  very  common  in  Louisiana.  This  shy   and   secretive   inhabitant   of   the   swamps   and 
ivaste  lands  is  active  only  at  night,  providing  lively  sport  for  night  hunters. 

This  important  fur  bearer  eats  berries,  fruits,  insects,  worms,  frogs,  and  small  mammals.  His  favor- 
ite foods  are  persimmons,  blackberries,  apples,  and  corn. 

The  opossum  is  the  size  of  a  house  cat,  weighing  up  to  9  lbs.  Long  white  hairs  overlie  his  black- 
tipped  underfur.  It  is  the  only  animal  in  the  United   States    that   carries    its   young   in   the   pouch. 


The  opossum  lives  in  a 
nest  of  leaves  in  a 
fallen  log,  a  hollow 
tree,  or  woodchuck  and 
skunk  burrows.  He  is 
characterized  by  his 
long,  hairless  tail.  He 
emits  low  growls,  faint 
hissing  sounds,  and 
during  breeding  sea- 
son,   a   clicking    sound. 


wm 
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Hind  foot  2V2  inches  to  3  inches. 

Scrapbook 


OPOSSUM      TRACKS 


Sidney  A.  Gauthreaux,  Jr. 
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Letters... 

Questions 
Answers... 
about 

ILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear   Editor:  Evergreen 

On  Saturday,  October  29,  I  ob- 
served a  very  large  hawk-like 
bird.  It  had  a  wing  spread  of 
around  5  or  6  feet.  It  was  soaring 
about  50  or  more  feet  above  the 
ground  and  I  was  very  close  to 
it,  so  I  saw  most  of  its  general 
coloration.  Its  breast  was  a  solid 
white,  and  so  were  its  wings,  ex- 
cept for  small  blackish  blotches 
near  the  bottom  of  each  one. 

On  Monday  the  30th,  I  made  a 
tentative  identification  of  the 
bird  as  an  American  Osprey.  For 
my  sources  of  information  I  used 
Bull.  No.  28  and  Peterson's  Field 
Guide.  According  to  the  Bull.  28, 
it  was  very  rare  in  1938.  Could 
you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  still 
rare  now  or  if  it  has  made  a 
comeback? 

Also,  please  tell  me  where  I 
may  obtain  a  copy  of  Bird  Life  of 
Louisiana  (Bull.  No.  28)  and  also 
Lowrey's  Louisiana  Birds,  plus  in- 
formation on  their  cost. 

Recently  I  have  seen  a  few 
Eastern  Ground  Doves  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Could  you  please  tell  me 
what  their  present  status  is?  That 
is,  are  they  rare  or  locally  com- 
mon? 

I  have  been  receiving  your  mag- 
azine for  about  3  years  and  have 
enjoyed  every  issue. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 


JERRY  WALLS 

/  have,  of  course,  no  way  of  verify- 
ing your  identification  of  the  osprey 
which  you  say  you  saiv  on  October 
29.  However,  according  to  your  de- 
scription, it  could  very  well  have 
been  this  bird.  Although  not  at  all 
common,  I  do  not  know  if  you  would 
classify  the  osprey  as  being  rare  at 
the  present  time.  For  an  accurate 
account  of  its  present  status,  I  sua- 
gest  that  you  write  to  Dr.  George  H. 
Lowrey,    Jr.,    Director,    Museum    of 


Natural  History,  Louisiana  State 
University,  University  Station,  Bat- 
on Rouge  3,  Louisiana.  Dr.  Lowrey 
is  an  internationally  recognized  orni- 
thologist, served  two  terms  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Ornithological 
Union  and  is  the  recognized  authority 
on  the  birds  of  Louisiana. 

The  first  book  you  mentioned, 
BIRD  LIFE  OF  LOUISIANA 
(BULL.  NO.  28)  is  out  of  print  and 
obtainable  only  from  dealers  in  sec- 
ond-hand books  with  current  prices 
running  from  $10.00  to  $12.50  per 
copy.  Dr.  Lowrey's  book  may  be  ob- 
tained directly  from  the  L.S.U.  Press 
or  from  almost  any  good  bookstore 
in  the  state  for  the  price  of  $7.50. 
(This    is    the    revised    edition.) 

I  would  consider  that  the  ground 
doves  are  locally  common  in  the  state 
although  not  numerous.  Breeding 
records   are   rare. 

CHARLES  R.  SHAW 
Dear  Editor:  Glenmora 

First,  I  want  to  say,  we  en- 
joyed your  fine  magazine.  In  the 
November  issue,  we  especially  en- 
joyed Mr.  Whatley's  article,  as 
we  are  residents  of  this  area. 

We  have  had  an  experience  this 
year,  of  inconsiderate  hunters — 
boys,  some  in  our  opinion,  too 
young  to  handle  a  gun — through 
the  years,  doves  and  quail  have 
had  free  range  on  our  land,  as  we 
do  not  hunt,  we  have  had  quail 
come  into  our  yard  and  doves  and 
all  birds.  This  year  I  actually 
think  they  were  wiped  out.  On 
Sunday,  the  first  part  of  dove  sea- 
son, we  came  in  from  church  to 
find  an  army  of  young  hunters 
all  over  our  place,  and  the  noise 
sounded   like   a   battle.    Our   lives 


and  that  of  our  animals  were  in 
danger  as  well  as  fences  ruined  in 
places.  Well  we  finally  got  our 
property  free,  but  they  continued 
nearby  every  afternoon  of  this 
first  dove  season.  As  all  were 
school  boys,  they  didn't  start  until 
after  school  except  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  or  I  frankly  believe  there 
would  not  have  been  a  dove  or 
quail  left.  As  I  think  they  shot 
anything  that  flew.  I  do  know  I 
could  hear  guns  until  dark,  "not 
sunset".  I  have  not  seen  one  quail 
since  and  very  few  doves.  I  did 
not  see  them  shoot  quail,  but  I 
don't  see  any  quail  around  the 
place  any  more. 

I  know  this  is  probably  an  ex- 
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ception.  All  boys  are  not  so  in- 
considerate. But  how  can  such 
people  be  taught  to  help  conserve 
game,  and  also  respect  people's 
property  and  not  endanger  lives? 
Trained  wildlife  instructors  hope 
to  visit  every  school  in  the  state  to 
illustrate  to  our  youth  the  importance 
of  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Dear  Editor:  Luling 

I  am  a  recipient  of  your  very 
informative  and  interesting  mag- 
azine  the    CONSERVATIONIST. 

I  received  the  September  issue 
this  morning,  and  I've  already 
read  most  of  it. 

I  particularly  enjoyed  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Adams. 
It  brought  to  light  a  lot  of  of- 
fenses we  see  every  day  in  the 
outdoors  performed  by  unthinking 
people  in  a  humorous  manner 
which  should  offend  no  one.  Yet 
I'm  sure  that  anyone  who  reads 
the  article  will  get  the  message 
clearly  and  should  learn  a  lot 
from   it. 

The  field  of  sports  I  like  best 
is  fishing.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  request  more  articles  on 
fishing.  I  would  like  some  stories 
from  some  of  the  staff  on  such 
things  as  locations,  preferred 
types  of  bait,  species,  etc. 

EDMOND  T.  FAVNE 

Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

Let  me  commend  you  on  your 
fine  publication.  Every  issue  is 
interesting,  educational  and  en- 
tertaining. 

I  have  particularly  enjoyed  the 
articles,  "The  Bird  Of  The  Month" 
and  would  like  to  suggest  that 
similar  articles  be  published  on 
the  trees  of  Louisiana.  Such  arti- 
cles might  contain  information  re- 
garding identification  of  specific- 
varieties  and  their  benefit  to  wild 
life,  industry,  and  conservation  of 
soils,  etc.  I  would  enjoy  reading 
about  our  Louisiana  trees  and  be- 
lieve that  you  would  perform  a 
real  service  to  the  readers  of  your 
publication  if  you  ran  a  series  of 
articles  on  trees  and  wild  shrubs. 
Again,  thanks  for  many  hours 
of  reading  enjoyment. 

S.  V.  ASBURY 

The  Louisiana  Forestry  Association 
publishes      an      excellent      magazine, 
FORESTS  AND   PEOPLE. 
Dear  Editor:  DeQuincy,  La. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  wonder- 
ful articles  and  informative  liter- 
ature that  vou  are  printing  in  the 
CONSERVATIONIST    magazine. 

All  of  us  appreciate  it  even 
though  some  of  us  are  a  little  slow 
in  letting  you  know. 


I  hope  that  your  work  will  make 
the  people  that  are  harmful  to 
our  wildlife  and  fishing  paradise 
realize  what  they  are  doing.  If 
they  could  realize  what  is  going 
to  be  left  for  their  children  to 
enjoy  they  would  stop  telephon- 
ing and  night  hunting  which  to  me 
is  the  most  unsportsmanlike 
thing  in  the  world. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  God 

bless  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

BILLIE  WAYNE  JOHNSON 

The  reprehensible  practice  of  shock- 
ing fish  via  the  telephone  system  gets 
priority  enforcement  from  game 
agents  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission. 

Although  agents  continue  to  make 
cases  of  fish  shocking,  the  number 
appears  to  be  decreasing.  This  de- 
crease can  be  attributed  to  stricter 
enforcement,  heavier  penalties  meted 
out  by  our  courts,  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  wildlife  problems 
through     information    and    education. 

Dear  Editor:  Lafayette 

On  Tuesday,  November  14,  1961, 
we  formed  a  Quail  Hunters  As- 
sociation at  Lafayette.  This  asso- 
ciation has  as  its  primary  purpose 
the  responsibility  of  assisting 
the  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mission in  bringing  about  a  more 
adequate  conservation  program. 
This  group,  although  primarily 
quail  hunters,  includes  a  number 
of  members  who  are  interested  in 
hunting  dove,  duck,  rabbit,  squir- 


rel, and  other  game.  The  group 
represents  the  parishes  of  Lafay- 
ette, St.  Martin,  Iberia,  Vermilion, 
St.  Landry  and  Acadia. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists 
of  the  following: 

William    Harris    McBride,    Laf- 
ayette 

W.  W.  Gratehouse,  Lafayette 
C.  F.  "Pat"  Hebert,  Cankton 
Whitey  Lee,  New  Iberia 
Harold    Bienvenu,    St.    Martin- 
ville 

George  Veillon,  Maurice 
Walter  Malagerie,  Broussard 
Robert  E.  Murry  of  the  Com- 
mission gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  concerning  the  various  quail 
problems  to  the  group  of  70  pres- 
ent at  this   meeting. 

QUAIL    HUNTERS    ASSN. 
William  Harris  McBride, 
President 


THE  DUCK  SEASON 

By  PETE  BAIRD 

in    the    New    Orleans 
Times  Picayune 

"In  a  marshy  duck  blind 
The  hunter  takes  cover. 
He  fires  one  shot 

Then  the  season  is  over.' 


These  three  Baton  Rouge  waterfowlers  say  they  are  disgusted  with 
everything  connected  with  the  migratory  waterfowl  situation  here  in 
Louisiana  and  along  the  Mississippi  flyway,  particularly  the  short 
season  and  low  bag  limit.  The  sportsmen,  Cecil  Lee,  Bill  Ross  and 
Tom  Dufour,  left  to  right,  along  with  another  Capitol  Citian,  bagged 
seven  lesser  scaup  on  a  recent  hunt  in  the  Atchafalaya  swamp. 
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Two  Ouachita  and  Caldwell  Parish  wildlife  groups 
pitched  in  and  developed  a  beautiful  camping  spot 
at  Pine  Bluff  Landing,  west  of  the  Ouachita  River, 
two  miles  below  the  Ouachita  Parish  line  in  Cald- 
well parish.  Left  to  right  are:  H.  S.  "Bud"  Tid- 
well,  Ouachita  Wildlife  Unit;  F.  H.  Farrar,  At- 
more,  Alabama,  Southeastern  Representative  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation;  and  Frank  Buce,  of 
the  Ouachita  wildlife  unit. 


RECREATION . . . 
FOR  THE  FUTURE! 


■embers  of  two  Ouachita  and  Caldwell  Par- 
ish wildlife  units  have  proven  that  "actions 
speak  louder  than  words"  by  developing  a 
recreation  site  to  which  they  are  inviting  the 
public  to  commune  with  nature  and  the  outdoors 
without  any  questions  being  asked  or  fees 
charged. 

The  site,  where  nature  lovers  may  fish,  picnic, 
swim  and  play,  is  located  just  south  of  the 
Ouachita-Caldwell  line  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ouachita  river  and  is  now  ready  for  public  use. 

The  camping  and  picnic  area  is  located  on 
property  of  the  Olin  Mathieson  Corporation. 
This  firm  has  been  a  pioneer  and  leading  par- 
ticipant in  the  Federation  and  Industrial  Rec- 
reation program  known  as  FAIR.  The  area  was 
developed  with  the  corporation's  permission  as  a 
joint  effort  of  the  two  wildlife  units  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  FAIR  program. 

Wildlife  unit  members  and  supporters  did  all 
of  the  work  on  a  volunteer  basis  and  put  their 
heads  together  to  plan  and  develop  the  site 
which  embraces  several  acres  of  beautiful  pine- 
timbered  land.  Using  their  skills  they  have  in- 
stalled two  barbecue  pits,  one  large  picnic  shelter, 
tables,  and  other  fitting  conveniences  for  visitors. 

"This  project  is  for  the  public's  use,"  says  A.  S. 


"Bud"     Tidwell,     veteran     conservationist     and 
spokesman  for  the  group. 

The  improvements  are  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ouachita  river,  atop  one  of  the  more  promi- 
nent bluffs  in  an  area  known  as  the  "Old  Pine 
Bluff  Landing." 

"We  felt  that  by  this  cooperative  effort,  we 
have  developed  one  of  the  most  scenic  spots  on 
the  river  for  campers.  Outdoor  lovers  will  be 
impressed  with  this  place  once  they  visit  it,  and 
we  want  to  extend  an  invitation  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  these  facilities," 
Tidwell  said. 

Frank  Buce,  chairman  for  the  project  for  the 
Ouachita  wildlife  unit,  says  that  the  two  roads 
which  make  the  site  accessible  are  not  all-weather 
roads,  but  improvements  will  come.  "We  do  have 
two  fairly  good  roads,  though,  during  good  weath- 
er." 

The  site  is  accessible  to  residents  in  the  Ouach- 
ita area  by  traveling  out  the  Luna  road  after 
leaving  Luna.  Another  road  leads  into  the  prop- 
erty from  the  south  from  Caldwell  Parish. 

Among  the  volunteers  who  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  site  are:  Frank  Buce;  Jesse 
Brantley,  superintendent  of  Cheniere  Lake;  H. 
Y.  Johnson;  H.  S.  "Bud"  Tidwell;  Jack  Rushing; 
Jimmy  Rushing;  Honey  Langham;  A.  B.  Smith; 
F.  H.  "Pete"  Farrar;  Buddy  Nugent,  Caldwell 
wildlife  game  agent;  Robert  Childress,  also  a 
Caldwell  game  agent;  and  Benton  Bullord.       * 


This  is  the  picnic  shelter  while  it  was  under  con- 
struction. Everyone  pitched  in  and  got  the  job  done 
as  a  joint  effort  by  the  Caldwell  and  Ouachita  wild- 
life units  under  the  FAIR  program.  Other  improve- 
ments include  a  boat  landing  ramp  to  be  built  in 
the  near  future.  On  the  roof  is  Buddy  Nugent, 
Jimmy  Rushing  is  in  the  background,  Frank  Buce  is 
doing  the  bricklaying  while  Benton  Bullard  and 
H.  E.  Landingham  help.  P.  H.  Farrar  of  Atmore. 
Alabama  leans  on  his  shovel. 
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Fairs  and  festivals  are  like  Ygg- 
drasil,  the  ancient  tree  of  the  uni- 
verse, spreading  its  branches  over 
the  entire  world.  Yggdrasil,  a  great 
ash  tree  symbolizes  the  universe.  Ygg- 
drasil means  the  house  of  Yggr,  that 
is,  Odin.  The  tree  extends  over  all 
the  world;  one  root  is  in  Asgard,  one 
in  Niflheim,  and  the  other  in  Jotunn- 
heim.  At  the  root  in  Niflheim  is  the 
well  Hoergehuir;  there  lie  the  dragon 
Nithhogg  and  other  serpents  gnawing 
at  the  root.  At  the  root  in  Jotunnheim 
is  the  well  of  Mimir,  the  source  of 
wisdom.  By  the  third  root  is  the 
Urtharbrunn  from  whose  waters  the 
Norns  sprinkle  the  tree  daily  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay.  In  the  branches 
sit  an  eagle  and  a  hawk;  on  its 
foliage  feed  four  harts;  and  up  and 
down  its  trunk  runs  the  squirrel 
Ratatosk  carrying  strife. 

Fairs,  spread  their  branches  over 
the  world  in  many  types  and  fashions. 
History  tells  us  that  the  fair  probably 
had  its  inception  as  far  back  as  the 
year  600  B.  C.  There  is  evidence  that 
fairs  date  from  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era,  although  neither  the 
time  nor  the  character  of  them  is 
definitely  known  beyond  the  fact  that 
such  events  were  held  in  connection 
with  religious  activities.  Feriae,  a 
Latin  word  meaning  holy  days  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  origin  of 
the  word  fair. 

Fairs  today  in  our  state  are  thought 
of  as  agricultural,  horticultural,  edu- 
cational exhibitions  and  their  ac- 
companying entertainment  features. 

Educational  wise,  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
took  a  very  active  part  in  fairs  and 
festivals  throughout  Louisiana  this 
fall.  Wildlife  Instructors  participated 
in  twelve  fairs  with  an  attendance  of 
201,284.  Instructors,  for  display  pur- 
poses used  live  and  mounted  speci- 
mens, charts,  maps,  and  many  other 
visual  aid  materials  to  tell  the  story 
of  Louisiana's  great  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Like  Yggdrasil,  fairs  and  festivals 
reach  into  every  segment  of  Louisi- 
ana's  population. 

WILDLIFE  INSTRUCTORS' 
ACTIVITIES 
Fair  displays  were  one  phase  of 
activities  carried  out  by  Wildlife  in- 
structors. Television  programs  were 
another  part.  Two  such  programs 
were   presented   on   Wildlife. 

With  school  in  full  swing  and  ac- 
tivities increasing  in  the  science 
classes  instructors  were  called  on  to 
present  107  programs  with  an  at- 
tendance of  4,070.  The  107  programs 
presented  were  all  on  the  wildlife 
resources  of  Louisiana  with  emphasis 
on  economical,  aesthetic  and  recrea- 
tional values. 
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Louisiana  Forest  Festival  Queen, 
Miss  Beverley  Summerall  of  Lake 
Providence,  Louisiana,  feeding  a  fawn 
at  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  display  area  at  the 
Louisiana  Forestry  Festival  in  Winn- 
field,  Louisiana.  Emphasis  leas  placed 
on  animals  of  the  forest  for  this 
event. 


VISUAL  AIDS  FOR 

INSTRUCTION  PURPOSES 
Bachmann  Brothers,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  manufactures 
a  very  educational  line  of  plastic 
scale  models  of  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals. These  models  are  colorful  and 
are  to  scale  of  the  living  animal. 
Teachers  may  find  these  models  very 
helpful  in  "their  classroom  science 
activities.  The  models  come  unas- 
sembled so  the  time  in  assembling 
them  is  educational,  giving  the  work- 
er time  to  learn  the  animal  structure 
better. 

Kits  by  Bachmann  consist  of  deer 
and  fawn,  owl,  robin,  cardinal,  jay, 
painted  bunting,  and  many  others. 
These  kits  are  reasonably  priced  and 
may  be  found  at  most  toy  stores 
or  counters. 

READ  WITH  ME 
Pets,  seems  like  most  young  people 
desire  some  type  of  animal  as  their 
one  and  only.  Each  month  we  receive 
hundreds  of  requests  and  questions 
pertaining  to  turtles,  frogs,  salaman- 
ders, skunks,  fish,  dogs,  pigeons, 
cats,  ants,  and  wildlife  of  various 
types.  Questions  and  requests  vary; 
some  we  know  and  some  we  refer 
to   other   sources  for   answers. 

The  T.  F.  H.  Publication,  Inc.,  245 
Cornelison  Avenue,  Jersey  City  2, 
New  Jersey  publishes  a  very  good 
series  of  pet  publications  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  Publication  may  be  pur- 
chased from  pet  stores  or  by  writing 
the   publishers.  + 


From  far  and  near  come  those  for  the  fair.  Louisiana  is  blessed  with  many 
fairs  and  festivals,  many  carrying  specific  names  or  titles,  but  to  the  average 
person  they  are  all  FAIRS  with  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  educational  exhibits 
to  further  the  viewer's  knowledge. 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
enforcement  agent  looking  over  their  shoulders 
twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Yet  it  is  he,  the  sportsman,  who  is  the  most 
flagrant  violator  of  our  fish  and  game  laws.  Up- 
on him  the  guilt  lies  heavy  because  what  he  does, 
he  does  for  fun  and  in  the  name  of  pleasure.  In- 
dustry contributes  to  our  economy  in  great  meas- 
ure. The  commercial  fishermen  and  trappers  pro- 
vide a  service  to  the  consuming  public  and  derive 
a  livelihood  out  of  their  occupation  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

The  individual  sportsmen's  principal  contribu- 
tion is  to  himself  alone. 

How  many  times  have  I  seen  fishermen  display- 
ing a  day's  catch  for  others  to  admire — speckled 
trout,  for  instance,  counted  in  the  hundreds — and 
among  them  fish  under  the  legal  size  limit,  some 
so  small  that  the  "sportsman"  must  have  had  dif- 
ficulty determining  which  was  the  fish  and  which 
was  the  bait!  How  many  stories  have  I  listened 
to  of  so-called  "great"  duck  hunts  where  bag 
limits  were  flagrantly  violated !  Deer  shot  out 
of  season,  illegal  killing  of  does,  are  all  too  com- 
mon occurrences.  The  sad  part  about  all  this  is 
that  it  is  done  in  the  name  of  "sport"  and  the 
violators  call  themselves  "sportsmen". 

My  point  is  this:  we  are  all  guilty  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  depletion  of  wildlife  resources.  No 
matter  what  our  immediate  reasons,  or  excuses, 
may  be  for  ignoring  good  conservation  practices, 
the  basic  motivating  factor  is  the  same  for  all 
of  us  who  violate  the  principles  and  laws  of  sound 
wildlife  management. 

Self-restraint  must  dominate  our  actions,  and 
not  selfishness.  This  is  a  tall  order  for  weak 
human  nature.  Yet  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
only  practical  cure  for  our  self-inflicted  problem. 


RECREATION    SAFETY 
CONFERENCE   HELP   IN    LA. 

Safety  in  boating,  swimming,  and  hunting  was 
featured  at  the  Louisiana  Safety  Conference  held 
in  December. 

Recreation  safety  made  its  first  appearance 
on  a  statewide  Conference  program  in  Louisiana. 

Featured  speaker  was  Ralph  Kuhli,  of  Chicago. 
Kuhli  is  director  of  the  public  safety  department, 
National  Safety  Council. 

Other  speakers  were  Harry  Gates,  Lake 
Charles,  representing  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission;  Lt.  Rudolph  E.  Ander- 
son, marine  inspector,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  New 
Orleans,  and  Mel  Little,  first  aid,  small  craft, 
and  water  safety  director,  East  Baton  Rouge 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 

Chairman  of  the  recreation  section  is  Norman 
Ledgin,  manager  of  the  Calcasieu  Area  Safety 
Council,  Lake  Charles. 

Representatives  of  boating,  hunting,  and  fish- 
ing clubs  as  well  as  recreation,  health,  and  wel- 
fare agencies  were  invited  to  the  program.       * 


ACTION  OF  COMMISSION 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ding  grounds ;  that  the  oystermen  had  misunder- 
stood the  order  and  thought  they  had  only  been 
granted  a  five  day  period  to  harvest ;  however, 
they  had  been  told  to  go  back  and  clean  the  area 
out.  He  reported  that  the  oystermen  said  that 
they  had  taken  the  best  seed  oysters  they  had 
ever  obtained  and  that  he  expected  they  would 
get  out  of  the  area  some  40,000  to  50,000  barrels 
of  seed  oysters.  Chairman  McDonald  stated  that 
he  wished  to  thank  Dr.  St.  Amant  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell  for  their  efforts  and  for  their  safe-guard- 
ing of  the  industry. 

Director  Young  told  members  of  the  commis- 
sion that  under  a  state  statute  he  was  required 
to  retire  all  persons  employed  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  65  years  if  they  are  eligible  for  retire- 
ment either  under  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Law  or  under  the  State  Retirement  System  and 
that  this  was  mandatory  under  the  law.  He  said 
he  would  present  records  and  statistics  of  those 
affected   at  the   next  meeting. 

Director  Young  was  instructed  by  the  com- 
mission to  reject  all  bids  on  a  drag  line  machine 
covered  by  a  previous  requisition  and  to  request 
the  Division  of  Administration  to  re-advertise  for 
bids  on  specifications  that  will  give  the  com- 
mission the  machine  that  is  needed  for  the 
work.  * 

MORE  THAN   SIX   MILLION 
FISH   STOCKED   IN   STATE 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission stocked  101  bodies  of  water  with  fish 
from  state  hatcheries  during  this  past  year,  ac- 
cording to  John  D.  Newsom,  chief  of  the  fish 
and  game  division. 

The  fish,  249,000  largemouth  bass  and  832,000 
bluegill  bream,  were  supplied  by  the  three  state 
hatcheries  located  in  LaCombe,  Beechwood,  and 
Monroe. 

In  addition  to  state  stocking,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  aided  in  stocking  548  farm 
ponds  in  the  state  with  bass,  bluegill  bream,  and 
catfish. 

The  combined  efforts  of  both  agencies  have 
resulted  in  stocking  Louisiana  waters  with  ap- 
proximately six  and  one-half  million  fish.  * 

Creeks   And    Bayous 
Favorite    For   Bass 

The  swifter  streams  of  the  Louisiana  uplands 
are  clear  and  the  fish  populations  vary.  These 
swifter  streams  sometimes  traverse  broken  sand- 
stone fragments.  From  these  we  have  every  tran- 
sition through  sand  and  silt-bearing  creeks  to 
sluggish  bayous.  In  many  of  the  streams,  in- 
termediate in  character,  both  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass  occur  side  bv  side.  * 
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CAROLINA   CHICKADEE 


Parus  carolinensis 


The  bird  we  have  selected  this  month  belongs 
to  a  fairly  large  group  of  small  somewhat 
sparrowlike  birds  generally  having  longer 
tails  than  most  sparrows.  This  group  has  nu- 
merous species  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as 
well,  preferring  the  forests  of  the  temperate 
zone. 

Our  selection  is  a  very  interesting  and  easily 
identifiable  little  creature.  The  black  cap  and 
black  bib  or  throat,  separated  by  white  cheek 
patches  serve  to  set  this  small  stubby-billed  bird 
apart  from  almost  anything  we  might  see  in  Lou- 
isiana. When  we  realize  in  addition  that  the  name 
of  the  bird  is  derived  from  its  call,  an  easily 
identified  chick-a-dee-dee-dee  we  have  another 
hard-to-miss  characteristic.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
small  number  of  species  which  rather  regularly 
swing  upside  down  in  their  search  for  hidden 
insects,  etc.  This  too  helps  confirm  our  identifi- 
cation. 

Being  "chock  full"  of  curiosity  and  anything 
but  shy,  the  Carolina  Chickadee  will  usually  come 
to  investigate  the  squeaking  sound  made  by  bird 
watchers  in  their  efforts  to  entice  some  feathered 
creature  into  view.  The  sounds  seem  to  excite  the 
birds.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  group  of  them  to 
gather  around  an  observer,  calling  furiously,  un- 
til movement  drives  them  away. 

Chickadees  may  be  observed  feeding  in  the 
trees  along  with  various  other  species  of  small 
birds,  such  as  the  Tufted  Titmouse,  which  is  a 
relative,  or  perhaps  some  of  the  warblers.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  insect  life  are  eaten,  particularly 
moths  and  their  larvae  and  eggs.  In  this  respect 
the  little  birds  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial  to 
the  forests  which  provide  them  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  There  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to 
consume  poison  ivy  berries  freely  when  available 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  other  forms  of  wildlife 


which  utilize  this  plant,  no  harmful  effects  are 
noted. 

Because  of  its  natural  curiosity  and  lack  of 
fear  the  chickadees  will  usually  find  and  make 
use  of  feeding  stations  rather  readily  and  in  some 
instances  have  been  trained  or  tamed  to  come  to 
the  hand. 

Natural  nesting  sites  for  these  birds  are  cav- 
ities, including  abandoned  woodpecker  holes, 
where  the  clutch  of  6  or  8  white  eggs  lightly 
speckled  with  brown  are  safely  deposited.  As  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  other  cavity  nesters, 
bird  boxes  are  occasionally  used  as  substitutes 
for  natural  nesting  sites.  A  suitable  house  would 
be  about  4  inches  square  and  8  inches  deep  with 
an  entrance  hole  1*4  inches  in  diameter  located 
about  5  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  box.  This 
should  be  placed  in  a  tree  or  on  a  pole  some  6  to 
15  feet  above  the  ground.  * 


Woodcock 
Hunting  In 
Louisiana  Can 


Fill  The  Gap 


The  woodcock  or  timberdoodle  is 
a  wing  happy  game  bird  that 
tests  the  skill  of  even  the  experi- 
enced bird  hunter.  Few  sports- 
men in  Louisiana  seek  this  fine 
bird  for  a  target.  The  season  be- 
gins on  December  7  and  closes 
January  15.  The  bag  limit  is 
four  and  possession  limit  is 
eight. 


